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On Secular Glass-painting. 



By Albert Ilg. 



The lofty flight which modern Art has already 
taken in the present day, and which is destined to soar 
to a still greater eminence in the future, relies for its 
firmest support on Science, which has heen the founda- 
tion of our thorough acquaintance Avith all past activi- 
ties in this province , and has thus formed the conduit 
whose course has led the fresh current of ancient art 
into the dried up channel of the present. Thus, on the 
one hand, the unsatisfactory style of the first half of 
the present century, which has hecome a miserable patch- 
work of the productions of the Rococo and the Empire, 
is exchanged for the rich abundance of the forms of 
older and more artistically important periods; and on 
the other, has, together with the style and spirit of 
artistic creations in a technical point of view, brought 
to light many buried treasures of olden times. Espe- 
cially in paintings of the higtter order, have artists made 
the most successful attempts to reproduce, both in fres- 
coes, encaustic and distemper, the fire, intensity and 
durability of the ancient works; but it was science which, 
from the indications of those early masters of five 
hundred years ago, in connexion indeed with modern 
chemistry, pointed out to them the right way. Sgraffito, 
Intarsia and Enamelling have been reawakened, like the 
sleeping children in the fairytale, now that the winter 
slumber of fruitless centuries has passed away. Just as 
the spirit of the present day has taken up science, reli- 
gious questions and civilisation in the widest sense, at 
the very same point 'where the learning and the refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century had sunk into the slum- 
ber of enchantment, so did art there once more drink 
of the cup of rejuvenescence, a fact, on the consequences 
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of which no absolute judgement can be formed till after 
the lapse of some time. 

Glass painting, which forms the subject of the pre- 
sent brief article, does not yet enjoy its due share in 
the fortunate position of the other above named arts 
and processes. It is no offspring of the Renaissance, that 
period so nearly related to ourselves; its magic was no 
longer seen to glow in those chambers whose sides were 
so gracefully adorned by the great masters of the cinque- 
cento with frescoes, with splendidly painted panels, with 
Gobelins tapestry and elegantly shaped vessels: and in 
the churches of that time the dreamy and mystic in- 
cense of mediaeval piety no longer rose to the vaulted 
roof. The art of glass painting was perishing by degrees, 
all traces of it were soon lost, and the artists betook 
themselves to panel painting, which was still a favorite 
with every body, while the particolored windows began 
to be ridiculed as completely out of date. It was only 
in the town-halls, in the meeting rooms of corporations 
and guilds, or in private dwellings, that the sound sense 
of the people in their pious regard of the customs of 
their forefathers, provided a refuge for the poor house- 
less Cinderella when driven rudely from the church and 
palace. Then indeed she was obliged to content herself 
with scraps and crumbs. A few armorial bearings, or 
devices with mottoes, and other simple ornaments, were 
all that this noble art , which formerly had spread her 
inexhaustible wealth of Christian subjects over thousands 
of gigantic gothic windows, was now called upon to 
portray. Light and freedom were now required; a desire 
of the real had invaded the life of men who could no 
longer endure those creations which veiled the natural 
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lieaTen, and the natural landscape, and tbe outer life 
with that varicolored carpet of figures of a strange, 
unreal and fantastic world, which the middle ages had 
hung before the sun, as if its dazzling rays injured their 
dreamy eyes. Small panes of glass only were now given 
up to the pencil of the glass painter, who made use of 
only the duller colors, Avhich could easily be painted on 
a transparent or milk white ground, through which might 
still stream the daylight, the object of their hearts' de- 
sire, since the sun had aroused them from the devout 
slumber of mediaeval times. Now their eyes were opened 
to nature and her charms, no longer deemed corrupt 
and sinful as of old; and glass painting fell into dis- 
repute, not although, but even because she put forth every 
eifort to adapt herself to the new style of the Renais- 
sance, by which she renounced all claim to the very 
conditions of her existence. 

In the days of revival however she celebrated her 
Easter. The texts of ancient instructions were examined, 
the results of chemical analyses were diligently studied, 
and once more the cathedrals were ornamented with 
gothic windows of painted glass ; though as to the style 
the less we say the better; still the old art finding a 
certain application as a branch of church decoration, 
attained again a certain degree of excellence. But secular 
art, in its epoch of increasing development, almost en- 
tirely disregarded the support it might have derived 
froDE&this branch; a great error we think, and one to 
which we purpose to devote a few observations ; for glass- 
painting perhaps no less deservedly solicits admission 
into modern architecture and modern dwellings, than 
any of those above named arts, most of which were 
scarcely known even by name two or three decen- 
naries ago. 

The cause of this neglect is to be traced to the 
still raging controversy between the admirers of the 
Renaissance, and the advocates of the Gothic style. Glass 
painting is the child of the latter, at least in her most 
mature beauty, while most of our modern buildings imi- 
tate the style of the high and late Renaissance of Italy, 
Francis I, and the later kings of France, or even go so 
far as to adapt Grecian art to the Renaissance. Here, 
of course, coloured windows of the mediseval style cannot 
be thought of. So too, those quaint small panes, with 
ai-morial bearings and allegories in the manner of Christ- 
opher Maurer, or the able Swiss painters of that period, 
are by no means suitable to the buildings erected after 
French, Italian or Hellenic models. In short, any former 
kind of glass painting, even the closest imitation of the 
best works in that branch of art, would not suffice for 
its readoption. Just as it would be ridiculous to see side 
by side in our present dwelling houses, with their rich, 
lively and bi'illiant appointments, mediseval windows with 
their haggard, lead - incumbered figures, so would the 
richly detailed small patterns of the Romanesque be 
equally out of place: as are also the armorial bearings, 
while the Italian window - ornaments of the sixteenth 
century, notwithstanding their beauty of design, are 
destitute of the - great charm of glass painting, the depth 



and glow of colour. If then, an artist should desire to 
appropriate that precious treasure of the past for modern 
use, he must, for once, proceed in a purely artistic way, 
creating freely from his own conceptions, depending on 
his own inventive genius, which constitutes the tme 
nobility of art, merely sipping, as it were, the flavors 
from the flower of antiquity, refining them into honey 
by his own powers ; for in order to effect a regeneration 
of art, and to lay a sure foundation for its beauty in 
the future, it is not enough to copy and compile, as is 
too frequently the case, here a Brunelleschi and there a 
Michael Angelo, here a Sansovino and there a Bellini. 
When the Romanesque introduced coloured windows into 
churches and chapels, their designs- imitated the textile 
ornaments of curtains, which became the origin of a new 
style that lasted some centuries. Into the interior of 
the churches however a novelty was soon introduced. 
Their walls Avere covered with frescoes, representing 
human figures of all kinds ; but as these were not 
moveable, they did not satisfy the simple and pious 
fervour of the time, when the people were uneducated 
and could only become acquainted with the contents of 
Holy "Writ by means of pictures, and would soon become 
tired of seeing only the same scenes and figures from 
one end of the year to the other. Hence, on festivals, 
painted or woven hangings were drawn over the painted 
walls, in order to give variety to the representations. 
When the Romanesque afterwards gave way to the 
Gothic, and the walls of the churches were diminished, 
and replaced by colossal windows, the pictures of the 
Saints fled from the painted curtains into their vast 
spaces, but artistically betraying in the new material, 
their origin from the textile style. We see from this, 
how, in the application of an art of earlier date, the 
wants of the time were always consulted, and how such 
wants were met by a healthy activity of the artistic 
faculty. If then the employment of the ancient tech- 
nique of glass painting is not aimless and preposterous, 
if it should be found to possess qualities adapted to 
certain modern requisites, opportunity would not be 
wanting for their employment in secular art. How in- 
deed they are to be introduced with their old advantages 
in a style which will harmonise with modern requirements, 
is a question which we are'justified in leaving to artists 
to solve, and an artist would be but a wretched me- 
chanic, if the history of his art, and the research into 
its mysteries, besides teaching him the laws of its style 
and technique, and pointing out to him its origin and 
gradual development, did not also set before him his 
own proper task, namely, the solution of that question. 
At all events, it is from the textile decorations of the 
walls that the organisation of a style for window oi'na- 
ments must now take its rise. 

As to an objection which is sometimes urged, that' 
an interior thus ornamented with varicolored glass would 
present great obstacles to the decoration of walls, since 
the glowing colors of the painted windows would, ac- 
cording to the phraseology of modern artists, kill all 
other colored decorations , it may receive the same ans- 
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wer which must again and again be repeated. Go and 
consult the ancients. If they could embellish hundreds 
of Gothic cathedrals with their glass paintings, and never- 
theless produce polychromatic harmony within, no further 
proof is wanting that the solution of the difficulty is by 
no means impossible. There is no need to point out why 
it would be but folly to decorate a modern house through- 
out with painted windows. Our daily occupations, no 
less than the preservation of our health and a happy 
state of mind, require the fullness of a bright sunlight : 
a room where people meet in social companionship 
either as a reception, or dining room, demands a pleas- 
ant lightness ; we wish to see other faces as they really 
are, not discolored with red and green spots produced by 
colored windows, and our appetites also require that 
what we eat and drink should retain their natural color. 
Those rooms then, where there is the atmosphere of a 
gay and. bustling life, where the intercourse of friends 
and acquaintances takes place, should have lofty win- 
dows and clear panes of glass; other places are more 
appropriate for colored decorations, small, snug apart- 
ments, the abodes of repose and solitude, the boudoir, 
the bath room, and the bedchamber. 

Let us picture to ourselves such a room, with 
windows of deep, glowing colors, and on the other hand, 
let us in imagination enter into a medieval cathedral, 
we shall see that the same style of work, if a reflecting 
artist did but understand how to vary it according to 
its destination , may be adapted to the most diverse 
tendencies of the times , their wishes and their moOds, 
just as the one art of painting will idealise a Madonna, 
a Leda and a Danae. To the fervent worshipper of 
former times the darkly colored glass windows of the 
church seemed like a beautiful screen between the 
activity, the dazzling light, the garish day without, and 
his own calm or tormented mind within, which longed 
to indulge its passion for solitude and self contemplation, 
in what manner we do not now inquire further. But 



the same sentiments, that longing for, or that solacing 
delight in solitude, over-power us still; we would like to 
enter, as in a sweet dream, into the quiet chamber, 
whose colored panes, as welcome to ourselves as to the 
pious worshipper of old, might seclude us from the dis- 
turbing glare of the outer world, and confine our thoughts 
within their variegated cage. What wondrous shapes 
would the outlines of every piece of furniture assume, 
how would the flames of color play and tremble on the 
glittering goblets of glass and metal! The slanting rays 
of the sun, at the sight of which the ancient Christians 
framed the legend that in such a light the Holy Spirit 
came upon the Virgin, would pour their purple and azure 
lights into our chamber also, .and there would descend 
upon our hearts the holy spirit of peace and heavenly 
tranquillity. 

Over the rippling waters of our bath might dance 
the shimmering lights of every color, over the flower 
baskets they might hover like butterflies, and fall upon 
the floor to light up the dingiest corners. As Shakes- 
peare has said of wine, that it is good once in one's life 
to have been intoxicated by it, so is it with those dreams, 
which the active life of the present so roughly and so 
quickly frightens away. It is that same inborn impulse 
of the human heart which leads us, as it too frequently 
led our forefathers, to retreat with all our thoughts into 
the quiet recesses of our own minds , whether we 
call it prayer, meditation, or dreaming, according to 
the style of the time. Tliis sweet and serious state will 
still overpower us at times, but there is no chamber in 
our modern houses where we can find a fitting refuge, 
if it be not our closet in the evening, and surely whoever 
has once been within a church with painted windows 
on a moonlight night, would wish this quiet spot of his 
to be ornamented with the same colored panes. 

Aqd therefore are these few lines written, in favor 
of this too long neglected decoration for our houses. 



